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THE JOURNEY OF AENEAS 



By Benj. L. D'Ooge 
The Michigan State Normal College 



The wily Ulysses filled ten years with travel and adventure while 
returning to his island home. As is well known, the dutiful Aeneas 
travels over much of the same course and consumes almost as much 
time in journeying from Ilium's strand to the Oenotrian land. Many 
of the incidents are similar and many of the descriptions of localities 
are manifestly drawn from Homer's song. There is, however, much 
that remains; much that is original with Vergil; and it is a question 
of some interest how much of Vergil's narrative is based on fact and 
how much on fiction. In a word, how much did Vergil know about 
the seas and lands that he describes ? 

Vergil was not an extensive traveler. Probably his delicate health 
forbade the hardships and exposure which travel in his day imposed. 
So far as is positively known, he made only one journey to Greece 
and that was of short duration; for after he had reached Athens 
and was about to begin an extensive trip through Greece and the 
Aegean Isles he met Augustus, who was on his way home from the 
East, and was induced to return. Vergil barely lived to reach Brun- 
disium. 

To be sure there are some scholars who claim that Horace's well- 
known farewell ode, "Sic te diva potens Cypri," 1 points to an earlier 
voyage, for this ode was undoubtedly written several years before 
Vergil's death; but the best evidence that Vergil made but one 
voyage and not two, and that he was but little acquainted with 
countries outside his own is found in his descriptions of foreign 
localities. These descriptions are of two kinds: either they are of 
a very general character so as to fit one place about as well as another, 
or else they are given with considerable detail. It is noticeable that 
his detailed descriptions are usually paraphrased from Homer, their 

* Hor. i. 3. 
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poetic beauty being considered rather than the truth of their applica- 
tion to the localities described. The poet's license quidlibet audendi 
is freely used. For example in Aeneid i. 150-70, we have a descrip- 
tion of a harbor on the coast of Libya: 

Est in secessu longo locus; insula portum 
efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vastae rupes geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli, quorum sub vertice late 
aequora tuta silent; turn silvis scaena coruscis 
desuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum, 
intus aquae dulces vivoque sedilia saxo, 
nympharum domus: hie fessas non vincula navis 
ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu. 

The parallel description in Homer Od. xiii. 96, runs : 

A port there is in Ithaca, the haunt 
Of Phorcys, Ancient of the Sea. Steep shores 
Stretch inward towards each other, and roll back 
The mighty surges which the hoarse winds hurl 
Against them from the ocean, while within 
Ships ride without their hawsers when they once 
Have passed the haven's mouth. An olive tree 
With spreading branches at the farther end 
Of that fair haven stands, and overbrows 
A pleasant shady grotto of the nymphs 
Called Naiads. 

This description is manifestly much better adapted to mountainous 
Ithaca than to the sandy African shore ; but such considerations are 
of little moment to the poetic mind. 

In another instance (iii. 76) where Vergil becomes definite, his 
want of information, or, possibly, the demands of metrical quantity, 
led him to bind Delos to Myconos and Gyaros. Obviously Myconos 
and Rhenea should have been chosen, as Gyaros is too far away from 
Delos to be considered in any such relation. 

After we leave the eastern seas and shores and come to the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, Vergil's descriptions become more definite and 
show a knowledge which could come only from more intimate acquain- 
tance. After going over this portion of the route of Aeneas and 
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comparing Vergil's words with the facts, I am led to the conviction 
that the poet here speaks from personal observation. Vergil passed 
much of his life in Naples and there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that he occasionally spent the winter months farther 
south in southern Italy or across the straits in Sicily. His recorded 
journey to Brundisium in Horace's fifth satire may have been only 
one of a number of similar and more extensive excursions. The 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to a comparison of Vergil's 
words, beginning with Aeneid, iii. 506, with the places described. 

The usual course of ships sailing from Greece to Italy is about 
the same as that followed by Aeneas. They coast along the Greek 
shores up to the Acroceraunian promontory and then strike across 
to Brundisium — unde iter Italiam cursusque brevissimus undis. 
Acroceraunia is a bold mountainous headland, its tops usually 
covered with threatening clouds. Not infrequently the thunders roll 
and lightnings flash about its peaks when the surrounding sky is 
clear, and the ancient name "Thunder Peaks" seems to the modern 
traveler singularly appropriate. Aeneas and his followers spent the 
night upon the beach waiting for the land breeze which should carry 
them toward the promised shores. Soon after midnight Palinurus 
wakes the crews. They break camp and spread the sails. 

Iamque rubescebat stellis aurora fugatis 

cum procul obscuros collis humilemque videmus 

Italiam. 

The contrast between the precipitous Greek coast and the low- 
lying eastern shore of Italy about Brundisium is well brought out 
by these words. Modern Brindisi, a town of about 17,000, lies 
among low hills in a waste of sand. Whatever the glories of the 
famous ancient sea-port may have been, they have departed and it 
would be hard to find, today, a more barren and uninteresting spot. 
The harbor itself is extensive and admirably sheltered from every 
wind, and within recent times has again become the starting-point 
of the most direct route from central Europe to the east. 

Aeneas, however, did not land here, but probably at a point nearly 
eighty miles farther south, now known as the Promontory of Leuca, 
a rocky eminence by the sea, and supposed to be the ancient Castrum 
Minervae described by Vergil in vv. 530-36. Less than ten miles 
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from here is the Sallentinian promontory, the extreme point of 
ancient Calabria, commanding a noble prospect. On a bright day 
the Acroceraunian peaks on the farther shore may be clearly seen. 
Following the directions of Helenus (vv. 396 ff.), Aeneas makes 
his stay here as short as possible and trims his sails for the reach 
across the great Gulf of Tarentum. The poet disposes of this part of 
the course in two lines (551, 552) and gives the readers small concep- 
tion of the distance involved. But from Sallentinum to the Lacinian 
promontory is farther than across to Greece, and a railroad journey 
following the coast around occupies an entire day. Time was when 
this splendid gulf was the scene of a busy and lucrative commerce; 
now the horizon is rarely broken by a sail or steamer. Tarentum 
itself, the princely city famous for its fleets, fisheries, agriculture, and 
manufacture, the richest and most powerful city of Magna Graecia, 
of which Horace wrote Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes angulus ridet, 
is now a squalid, insignificant town with a population of about forty 
thousand, densely packed in confined houses and narrow streets and 
lanes. It is situated on the site of the acropolis of the ancient city 
of which the relics are very scanty. An even worse fate has befallen 
the other noted cities about the gulf, such as Metapontum, Heraclea, 
Thurii, Croton, and Sybaris. Of Sybaris the very site is mostly 
under water. Of Metapontum, Heraclea, and Thurii the remains 
are very meager; Croton, thickly built on a high, narrow promontory, 
a city once able to send an army of one hundred thousand men into 
the field against Sybaris, is now a little seaport of less than ten thou- 
sand people. Perhaps nowhere in the world has tempus edax rerum 
produced such changes as here. Not only have the cities disappeared, 
but the ground has sunken so that now there are vast morasses 
where once stood palaces and temples. The swampy soil has bred 
a deadly miasma which rests on the land like a curse. The soil is 
so fertile that it could easily produce two crops, annually, but the 
inhabitants are few and fever-stricken, and many houses are sur- 
rounded by groves of eucalyptus trees which are said to drive away 
malaria. A few miles back from the coast rise majestic snow- 
capped peaks of the Apennines and the scene is today as fair to 
look upon as in days of old, but the glory of the past is gone never 
more to return. Seven miles from Croton is the Lacinian peninsula, 
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a spit of sand stretching out into the sea. There stands a solitary 
column rising conspicuously on a massive foundation, the sole relic 
of the temple of Hera of the Lacinian promontory — the diva Lacinia, 
the most revered goddess of the Gulf of Tarentum. As we proceed 
farther south the coast becomes bolder and the mountains creep 
nearer the sea. Shipwrecking Scylaceum, modern Squillace, is 
perched on an almost inaccessible rock, and is about five miles from 
the coast; but right opposite, extending far seaward, is a moun- 
tainous promontory without a harbor and manifestly a serious danger 
to mariners. About thirty miles farther on, the acropolis of ancient 
Caulonia appears. 

If one should stand well out to sea from this point, doubtless the 
volcanic cone of mighty Aetna could be seen, as Vergil says: Turn 
procul e fluctu Trinacria cernitur Aetna. Coasting near shore, how- 
ever, it would not be visible until one had rounded the Heraclean 
promontory, for the Bruttian mountains grow steadily higher and 
effectually shut off all view of Sicily. 

The sight of Aetna, especially from the sea, is grand and awe- 
inspiring. Rising to a height of nearly eleven thousand feet, almost 
from the water's edge, it seems even higher, and is much more impres- 
sive than mountains of twice the altitude rising from a lofty plateau. 
The lower slopes are covered with three different zones of vegeta- 
tion, corresponding with differences in temperature; above the upper 
zone stretches the black volcanic rock, and, surmounting all, the 
regions of snow and ice, from the center of which roll almost inces- 
santly clouds of smoke. The effect of the whole transcends all 
powers of description. 

Vergil's description of Scylla and Charybdis, which follows, is 
plainly a paraphrase from Homer (Od. xii. 73 ff.) as are also the 
lines 420 ff. We would not begrudge the poet the opportunity to 
give his poetic fancy free rein, for this is what Homer did; and 
Vergil evidently did not think it necessary to rob the picture of its 
fascinating horror by giving the facts as he must have known them. 
The classical enthusiast who enters the strait with the picture of 
Ulysses desperately clinging to the wild fig tree, while Scylla is reach- 
ing for him on one side and Charybdis is yawning for him on the 
other, is doomed to disappointment. I doubt if even in ancient 
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times, when ships were much smaller and less seaworthy than now, 
the passage was especially dangerous. The strait of Messina at its 
narrowest point is two thousand, six hundred yards wide — fully 
two miles. A strong current sweeps around the Italian side on 
which stands a lighthouse. This is the place where Charybdis 
lurked, and opposite is the precipitous rock, Scylla, which seems the 
more dangerous of the two. But there is abundant sea room and 
little chance of disaster. To test the matter to my own satisfaction, 
I engaged an Italian boatman with his small catboat to take me 
through when a stiff wind was blowing over the mountains that lie 
back of Messina. But beyond a wetting from the flying spray there 
was "nothing doing," to use a popular but expressive phrase. How- 
ever, one cannot but be struck by the truth of the tradition recorded 
by Vergil in vv. 414-19, for the mountains of Italy and of Sicily are 
violently sundered by this chasm of the sea which must have resulted 
from some mighty convulsion of nature. 

The weary voyagers landed at a port near Aetna (vv. 570 ff.) and 
endured a night of horror owing to the thunders of the volcano. This 
bit of fine description is Vergil's own, as the Homeric traditions make 
no mention of Aetna's volcanic character; and this is the more remark- 
able, as eruptions have occurred at intervals from prehistoric times, 
and about eighty fall within the limits of history. The volcano is 
rarely entirely quiescent and nothing is a better witness to its terrific 
power than the traces of destructive energy seen on every side. 
Vergil has rather understated the picture. Passing along the coast 
to the south we see seven great rocks in the sea, still known as the 
"Scogli del Ciclopi," which the blinded Polyphemus is said to have 
hurled after the crafty Ulysses. Coasting by the rocky harbor of 
Pantagia and the Megarian Bay we soon arrive opposite the sandy 
peninsula of Magnisi — the ancient Thapsus — connected with the 
mainland by a narrow isthmus — so often mentioned in the account 
of the Athenian campaign against Syracuse. 

Vergil's description of the site of Syracuse and its harbors is 
very realistic and very true to its modern aspect. 

Sicanio praetenta sinu iacet insula contra 
Plemmyrium undosum; nomen dixere priores 
Ortygiam. 
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The island, Ortygia, extending from north to south, forms the 
Small and the Great Harbor. The small harbor, lying north of the 
island, affords a suitable anchorage for small boats, and in ancient 
times had a great chain stretched across its entrance — a distance 
of about five hundred yards. The great harbor, with an entrance 
nearly a mile wide, between the southern point of Ortygia and 
Plemmyrium, is a beautiful stretch of water and could shelter the 
navies of the world. Syracuse is most interesting and its natural 
beauties equal its great classical attractions. In ancient times it 
was the most important of the Sicilian cities and had a population 
of at least 500,000; but it is now reduced to a paltry 25,000. The 
present town occupies the island of Ortygia which formed but a 
small part of ancient Syracuse whose walls on the mainland had a 
circumference of twenty miles. The island is irregular in outline 
and is about a mile long and half a mile wide. Here the town was 
originally founded by the Corinthians in the year 734 B. c, and here 
a succession of cities, suffering every vicissitude of fortune, have risen 
and fallen, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, and Normans, 
following each other as lords and masters. Few cities in the world 
appeal so strongly to the historic imagination, and when one sits at 
sunset in the cavea of the great Greek theater, commanding a magni- 
ficent view over land and sea, and beholds around him the ruins of 
massive walls and the countless tombs of the unnumbered dead, and 
looks down upon Ortygia, dear to Diana, the two harbors and watery 
Plemmyrium in the distance, all gilded by the glowing rays, the 
heart must be cold indeed and the mind dull that is not moved by 
scenes and thoughts of the great centuries forever gone. No visitor 
at Syracuse will fail to see the famed Arethusian fountain which 
mingles its waters with those of the Alpheus on the Ortygian shore. 
It is now inclosed in a stone basin adorned with papyrus plants. 
The water is brackish owing to an infusion of seawater caused by 
an earthquake; but when the water was fresh the phenomenon was 
sufficiently startling to give occasion to the myth, as the gushing 
spring is not more than twenty feet from the salt waters of the bay. 
Going south from Syracuse in the wake of the Aeneadae, we soon 
pass the mouth of the sluggish Helorus — now the Tellaro — with its 
rich fields of alluvial soil, and presently the picturesque southeast 
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extremity of Sicily looms up, the rugged promontory of Pachynum 
with its rocky islands, lighthouse, and harbors. Vergil's altas caules 
proiectaque saxa seems peculiarly well chosen. Following along the 
southern coast, the ancient sites of Camerina and Gela are soon 
reached. These were both cities of importance in the earlier centuries, 
especially the former. But Gela disappears from history 282 B. c, 
and neither has left remains of any importance. The fact that 
Vergil refers at all to Gela which had ceased to exist so long before 
his day is noteworthy, and is due, no doubt, to his desire to lend the 
spirit of antiquity to his description. The campi Geloi north of 
Gela, noted in ancient times for their rich crops of wheat, are now 
a sterile plain. 

Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 
moenia, 

for the ancient city has a most commanding situation. It stood 
some distance back from the sea and its wall toward the ocean 
followed a rocky ledge three hundred and ninety feet above sea 
level at its highest point. Fronting the sea on this commanding 
height stood a magnificent row of Doric temples, some of which are 
still in a remarkable state of preservation. Pindar's enthusiastic 
"Acragas, the most beautiful city of mortals" seems not overdrawn, 
and it was next to Syracuse the most powerful, wealthy, and luxuri- 
ous. To the Romans it was known as Agrigentum, and the modern 
Girgenti, of about twenty thousand inhabitants, preserves the name 
and occupies the site of the ancient acropolis rising to a height of 
nearly eleven hundred feet. The view is magnificent in every direc- 
tion and the aspect of the ancient city from the sea must have been 
beautiful beyond words. 

Selinus, which follows next, like Gela mentioned above, was 
uninhabited more than two centuries before Vergil's time; but one 
may see there to this day the ruins of the grandest and most massive 
Doric temples in Europe, showing it to have been rich and powerful 
before its destruction by the Carthaginians. 

The country about the city is a low-lying plain and the principal 
part of the city itself stood on two low hills separated by a valley 
which is now marshy. In this and on the banks of the neighboring 
Selinus River grows an abundance of wild parsley (ae\ivov) which 
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gave the city its name. The epithet palmosa which has clung to the 
place since Vergil's day finds no modern confirmation, though at 
other points along the southern coast palms are occasionally seen. 

Lilybaeum, rich in memories of Hamilcar and the scene of many 
a famous siege, is apt to create a false impression on the imagination 
of the reader of ancient history, and Vergil's line, Et vada dura lego 
saxis Lilybeia caecis, if not correctly interpreted, may but strengthen 
the preconceived notions of this stronghold. One naturally imagines 
a city on a well-nigh impregnable and inaccessible rock. I was not 
a little surprised, therefore, to find the country about the city unusually 
low and the site of the city itself perfectly flat. Vergil's description, 
however, is perfectly exact. The sea about the harbor is full of 
rocky shoals and hidden reefs (saxa caeca), and the coast though 
low is rocky. One may see today remains of massive walls and 
docks, most of them under water, and all the defenses of the city must 
have been artificial in character and not natural. The flourishing 
city Marsala, famous for its wine, now occupies this site, and but 
scanty traces of ancient Lilybaeum remain. The coast continues 
unusually low until we reach Drepanum, which, like Lilybaeum, 
stood on a plain; but rising from it in solitary grandeur towers 
Mt. Eryx, like a sentinel guarding the western end of the Sicilian isle. 

Drepanum is famous in the Aeneid for the death of Anchises, the 
celebration of the funeral games, as recorded in the fifth book, and 
the institution on Mt. Eryx of the worship of Venus Erycina. The 
name Drepanum, "a sickle," is peculiarly well chosen, for a sandy 
peninsula bends about the harbor in semicircular form. A short 
distance out lie the Aegatian isles, the scene of the memorable naval 
victory of Lutatius Catulus which terminated the First Punic War. 

Turning to the fifth book (vv. 124 ff.) we find the spirited and 
dramatic account of the boat race which occurred in the harbor of 
Drepanum. We may imagine the Aeneadae viewing the spectacle 
from the neighboring slopes of Mt. Eryx, which command a wide 
view of the sea; and we are not surprised to see conveniently located 
the small rocky island so well described in the lines : 

Est procul in pelago saxum spumantia contra 
Iitora, quod tumidis submersum tunditur olim 
fluctibus, hiberni condunt ubi sidera cori; 
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tranquillo silet, immotaque attollitur unda 
campus, et apricis statio gratissima mergis. 

Looking out over the course, it is by no means difficult to imagine 
the exciting contest and the shouts of the contending parties and of 
their sympathizers on the shore when the unfortunate Sergestus, 
jurens animi, ran his ship on the rocks. 

The summit of Eryx, 2,465 feet high, surmounted by the 
picturesque village of San Giuliano with its mediaeval walls and 
battlements, tempts one to an ascent. The rugged top commands 
a noble prospect of land and sea. To the west at our feet lies Drep- 
anum and beyond it the Aegatian Islands, and at times the distant 
coast of Africa may be discerned. Before sailing from Drepanum 
Aeneas established the worship of Venus Erycina (vv. 759 ff.). A 
castle now stands on the foundations of her ancient temple, and in 
the castle garden is an ancient basin known as the "Fountain of 
Venus." The modern village is probably coextensive with the sacred 
inclosure and portions of the ancient walls still exist beneath the 
present ones. The same spot had previously been the site of a 
temple of Astarte erected by the Phoenician settlers long before the 
Greeks or Romans entered the land. 

And here, near the end of his journey, we bid farewell to Aeneas 
and to his faithful band of adventurous voyagers. The spirit of the 
dead past still hovers over the scenes of their valorous deeds, and to 
follow in their path quickens and vivifies immeasurably the har- 
monious numbers of the Mantuan bard. 



